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HEARTS & HOMES. 



PLEASURE GARDENS ATTACHED TO THE INN, 

AT THE VILLAGE OF . 

RUSTIC ARBOUR, TABLES AND BENCHES. 

A LARGE TREE AT BACK. 



[As the Curtain rises, at a table are standing several Farm 

Labourers, Villagers, &c., with mugs^ singing " For 

he's a jolly good fellow," &c. Squire Goldie is 

stood at back as finishing a speech. Song finished, 

they say, " T'squire's Health," " Good luck t' squire," 

&c., drink, and sit down^ 

Squire [continuing his speech^ Thank you, lads, thank 

you very much, for drinking my health so heartily ; and 

now I hope you'll every one of you thoroughly enjoy your 

Harvest Home. I can tell you, lads, we Ve gathered in 

the best crops that we've had for many a year [ They cheer\. 

1st Labourer. — I oape you'll 'eve many a yan loike 

it [Cheers7\ 

Squire. — I hope we shall ; but now, lads, let's think 
only of the present. I've ordered our friend, the land- 
lord, to let you have as much beer to-day as you like 
[cheers\\ so fall to, lads, and don't let there be an angry 
word or a black look amongst you. Let your faces be as 
bright as the sun which ripened our crops, and your hearts 
as full of kindness as our granaries are of corn [cheers^ 
By-the-bye, there's a band coming down to the village, so, 
when you're tired of the beer, you can fetch your sweet- 
hearts and have a dance on the green \cheers7\ Well, 
good-bye, lads ; mind you be jolly — and don't spare the 
eer [Bodt cheers^ 

1st Labourer. — T'squire's a **\>t\ck'' 
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2ND Labourer. — I say 6's a " proper un." 

1st Labourer. — Aye, there's no gammon about him. 
'E means what '6 says, e does. 

Fat Labourer. — Aye, so we mun like ta 'ev a gallon 
in at yance. 

OMNES-**Aye, aye, let's 'ev t'yal." ** Landlord! a 
gallon o't best,*' &c. 

1st Labourer. — What did t'squire say about t'band 
and sweethearts, an' all that there. 

2ND Labourer. — Why, there's some musicianers comin' 
to play for us ta 'ev a kick-up on t'green. 

1st Labourer. — See, 'ere comes t'landlord wi' t'yal. 
Now, lads, get thee mugs ready. 

[Enter Landlord witk large pitcher of ale. They cro7vd 
round him, and get their mugs filled. Fat Labourer 
gets his filled twice and applies again.^ 

Landlord. — Nay, lad ; thee's been sarved twice a'ready. 
[Put's pitcher on table and exit. They all sit: music behind — 
tuning i'nstruments7\ 

1st Labourer. — Hark, ye ! 'ere's t'music chaps come. 
What's say, lads, if we go and 'ev a dance, and then come 
back t' t'yal ? 

Omnes. — " Aye, come on." " A dance ! a dance !" &c. 

[All rise, drain off mugs, and exit. Fat Labourer merely 

goes to exit, watches others off, then returns, gets 

pitcher, and drinks out of it. Music outside, •* Come, 

Lasses and Lads, &c^. 

Jack [outside\. — Hey ! — porpoise, ahoy ! 
[Fat Labourer looks up^ looks off, then exits with pitcher to 
his mouthy 

Porpoise, ahoy [enters']. — ^Look at that luBber, sticking 
to the pitcher like a barnacle to a rock, [enter Matt] and 
not even left a drop to wash the dust out of my throat. 

Matt. — Why, messmate, you're almost as fond of your 
grog as — as [looking in mug and then drinking] — 

Jack. — As you are, eh ? No, not quite, but, when a 
tar s ashore, he thinks of nought but grog and bonnie lasses, 
[Sits L. of table] . 

Matt. — Ah ! Jack, Jack, your'e a — [Sits R. of table]. 

Jack. — Now, stow that. Matt. Haul in — and, talking 
of bonnie lasses,— I've a long yarn to spin^ so I'll oil the 
machinery [drinks] and g€t at it. Now, look here, old 
chum, you've often asked me why I look serious, and sigh 
like a gale o' wind through the top ropes whenever you 
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mention this little village — by-the-way — ^you often mention 
it. How is it ; have you been here before ? 

Matt [confused] . — Oh, yes — you see I cruised about 
this latitude a good deal when a young 'un — but stick to 
your yarn. 

Jack. — Well, I was born here. 

Matt [eagerfy] . — What, here !: — in this village ? — 

Jack [pointing off] . — In the little thatched cabin on the 
hill-side yonder. My father died when I was a few months 
old ; my poor mother — bless her, she's dead now — and 
myself must have starved, had it not been for a kind, rich 
gentleman — he'd been my fathers skipper. He let my 
mother live at the cottage rent-free — we had a bit of 
garden too — and, when I was old enough, I attended to 
this, and took the fruit up to the kind old fellow's house. 
In this way, I got to know his daughter — a smart-built 
raking little craft, of about thirteen or fourteen. I was 
then a lad, only two years older. When I went to the 
house, she would always meet me in the hall, with some 
little present for my mother. What more natural than 
that we should love each other. Well, we did love, as 
only children can, with all our hearts and souls. One day, 
my poor mother was taken ill — she died — and I was 
left alone in the world — left friendless to battle with the 
stormy waves of life. The shock stunned me ; but I soon 
roused myself. I was ambitious — I loved. I sought the 
bright-eyed girl that my boyish heart had learned almost to 
worship. 1 gave her a locket in the shape of a heart — it 
had been my mother's I put my photograph in it, and 
told her, so long as I had possession of her heart, to keep 
my picture there. I told her I was going into the world 
to make my fortune ; that I should get to be a great man, 
and should return some day, with my love for her increased, 
to claim her as my bride. Six years have now passed — 
I have returned — my love has increased — 

Matt. — But you're not a great man, eh. Jack ? And 
during this time, have you heard anything of her ? 

Jack. — Not a word. She may be married, or dead, or 
even worse — she may live to scorn and laugh at what she 
now remembers only as a game of love, played by two silly 
children. Still — Do y^u believe in dreams } 

Matt. — I don't know. What for ? 

Jack. — Because, sometimes, as I've laid in my ham- 
mock, with the wind roaring through the t^gJs^^^^^^'M^^ 
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thought I've heard her clear still voice above the storm, cheer- 
ing me, and repeating her last words, " / sAal/ always love 
yoUf yack,'' I must have been dreaming. But while we're 
at anchor here, we shall not hear any news, good or ill, so 
stow your cargo, and let's set sail [Passing the deer] . 

Matt. — Aye, aye, messmate, there's some rum-looking 
craft yonder, sailing in consort with some bonny lasses, so 
we'll ran alongside and exchange signals [Drinks] . 

Jack [rising], — And yet, I almost fear the result. 
But, if we have to run on a rock, well — dam it — diet's do so 
full sail and colours flying. So, come on ! [Exeunt.] 
[Enter Alice, laughing^ followedhy Montague, who has his 

straw hat in his handsj full of flowers,] 
« Alice [running to arbour]. — Now, come along, Mon- 
tie, there's a good boy. Here's such a jolly place, where 
we can sit and arrange our flowers. Its so kind of you, 
carrying them all this way in your hat. 

Mont. — A — really — delighted you know — ^a — anything 
that gives you pleasure — ^a— really — gives me — a — ^pleases 
me, you know. [Aside] I know I shall catch cold. 

Alice [taking hat with flowers]. — Now we'll make a 
nice bouquet. Oh, dear ; how dreadfully dirty the seats 
are. We can't sit here — unless you can find me some- 
thing to sit upon. 

Mont. — A — really — a, by Jove — sit on my coat \takes 
itofl]. 

Alice [laughing] . — Oh, thanks ; you are «o kind [Stts 
on it] . 

Mont. — No — a — don't mention it. A — really — any- 
thing that gives you pleasure — a — ogives me — a — really — a 
[aside] it's sure to give me cold [sits beside her.] 

Alice. — Thanks. Now, let me see : here are blue-bells 
and roses— oh, they must go together. 

Mont.— A — ^why ? 

Alice. — Don't you know the poetry of flowers ? 

Mont. — No — ^a — really. 

Alice. — Oh ; then I must teach you. Blue-bells and 
roses mean constancy and love 

Mont. — Oh, then — a— give them to me. 

Alice [laughing]. Nay, I'm afraid you'll be a dahgerous 
pupil. Now, what would you do with them. 

Mont. — ^A — ^really — put them in my button-hole. 

Alice. — Put them in your button-hole ! What ; make 
a show^ of constancy and love ? 
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Mont.— No, really — a— do give me them, you know. 

Alice.— Why should I ? 

Mont. — That I may give you them back again. 

Alice [laughing]. — Yes, when they're faded, or when 
youVe tired of them No ! see, here's sweet-briar for you 
[Offering him it.\ 

Mont. — A— why ? 

Alice. — It will not fade so soon. 

Mont, \takiitg it] — ^A — really — thanks, awfully — a — 
What does it mean, you know ? 

Alice [laughing], — Simplicity. 

Mont. — No — a — really— a —Alice, your e too hard. 

Alice. — Oh, I'm sorry I can't return the compliment. 

Mont. — ^A — how ? 

Alice. — ^I don't know. 

Mont. — You mean I'm soft [A/ice laughs, short pause] , 
Alice ! 

Alice. — Yes. 

Mont. — Do you see that spider ? 

Alice [startled]. — Oh, where, where } 

Mont. — A — there, you know [pointing], 

Alice. — Oh ! — nasty, ugly thing — it's got a poor little 
fly in its web. 

Mont. — Yes— a — really — do you know — a — I was think- 
ing that I was in — a — the same position as that fly — you 
know. 

Alice. — Poor thing ! — going to be eaten ? 

Mont. — No ! — a— really — ^I mean that — a — I'm like in a 
web [gushingly]. You, Alice, you have captured me, aud — 
a — ^bound me in silken threads, you know. 

Alice [pretending to be offended]. — Oh ! oh ! Thank 
you ! By which you mean that I am like that spider. I 
feel flattered. 

Mont. — [alarmed] — No — a — really — 'pon my word — I 
— a — didn't mean that — a — really, you know. I'm awfully 
sorry — ^by Jove ! — a 

Alice [bursting into laughter]. — ^Nay, now I shall give 
you this geranium. And do you know what that means, 
sir } 

Mont. — No — a — really. What does it, you know ? 

Alice [laughing]. — Stupidity. 

Mont, [looking at it in his hand] — Oh ! [Short pause]. 

AxiCE.-^Come, now ; you're not going to be offended } 

Moj^T. — "^o. A — really — ^but you knowv you're asv sfowr^ 
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that — a — somehow — you make all my attempts at poetry 
seem out of tune. 

Alice [laughing]. — Of course. If Tm sharp, how can 
you expect me to harmonize with a — 

Mont. — A flat. [Alice laughs.] Alice, you're cruel. 

Alice [seeming offended]. — I'm cruel, and a spider — you 
certainly are complimentary [she turns from him and laughs 
aside]. 

Mont. — ^A — now I Ve vexed you [She laughs aside]. 
A — Alice ! 

Alice. — Go away I shall not speak to you again. 

Mont. — No-— a — really. I didn't mean it ; don't be 
angry, you know [pause]. Alice ! [getting nearer^ and trying 
to put arm round her, she repulses him.] Alice ! — a — really, do 
speak to me. I know I'm — a — silly and stupid, and all 
that, but — a — really you know — 

Alice [turning to hiin] No, you're not ; you're a dear, 

good, kind, old boy, and! its naughty me that teases you. 
But here, take this hazel branch and put in my dress, and 
I won't do so any more. 

Mont, [taking it] — A — really — what's it mean, you know ? 

Alice. — Reconciliation, 

Mont. — By Jove ! [He puts it in her breast']. 

Alice. — There, now we're good friends again. 

Mont. | his arm round her waist, taking hold of locket ] — 
A — ^you promised to let me see inside this locket. It is a 
heart ; a — really — ^show me the contents of your heart, you 
know. 

Alice [snatching it from him, pushing him off, and turning 
suddenly serious] . — No ! there's nobody in it. At least — 
nobody much ; I mean nobody that you know. 

Mont. — Then let me see — a — really — ^you said that 
you would — a — some day, you know. 

Alice [going to]. — Well, then, I will. 

Mont. — ^A — really — ^thanks, very much. 

Alice [changing her mind] — Some day. [Aside, taking 
locket off and looking in it. During this speech Mont, takes 
scissors from hat, and photograph out of waistcoat pocket, and 
cuts it to about the size of locket.] Poor Jack ! I wonder if 
I shall ever see him again. Some day— he said he should 
return, some day ! Will that time ever come. Perhaps 
not. He may be thousands of miles away now, or — dead. 
[pause.] Poor Jack ! — still — ^why should I wear his por- 
trait through all these years of silence; he might have 
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written to me, at least. Pshaw ! Most likely he has long 
forgotten little Alice [changes her manner], — We were only 
children after all. 

Mont. — A — won't you show me the locket, Alice ? a — 
really, you might, you know. 

Alice [sharply], — No ; I will not. [Aside] Still, why 
not } [Aloud] I mean yes, I will ; there [gives it Aim] 
isn't he handsome ? 

Mont. — By Jove — Why — a— really — its only a young 
lad, after all. 

Alice. — Yes, only a young lad [laughing]. Well, but 
remember he's my sweetheart, and he'll get older in time. 

Mont. — Yes — a — but — you know — love is not like 
wine ; a — it's more like bread ; instead of improving with 
keeping, it^— a— really — you know, it gets stale. 
[Picks photo from locket with point of scissors,] 

Alice [snatching locket], — Oh ! what have you done ? 
How dare you take it out ? ^(rising], 

Mont, [rising] — ^A — really — here's my photo ; let me 
put it there instead ; a — really — you know — a, — 

Jack [outside], — Come on, my hearties, I'll show you 
liow to handle a mug o' beer. 

Alice [aside^ starting], — Jack's voice ! [drops locket], 
Mont, puts down both photos ^ and puts on coat and hat.] 
Enter ]2s^^ followed by Labourers, &c,y and Matt] 

Jack. — Hey, landlord ahoy ! let's have some grog ; I 
stand for my old friends here. 

Alice [aside ^ and trying to look through arbour sides]. — 
Old friends — oh ! it must be he. 

Mont.— A— really — deuced awkward ; a— by Jove. 

1ST Labourer [all sit], — Aye, but t'squire stands all 
we 'ev to-day. 

Jack. — No matter, you shall drink my health in this ; 
then I'll drink yours, aye, and the skipper's too, in another. 
[Enter Landlord, with pitcher of beer ; they get their mugs 
filed]. 

Fat Labourer. — ^Aye, that'll mak yar more gallon we 
shall get. 

Jack. — Now, mates, fill your mugs [rising]. I'll drink 
to the lass that holds my heart. Here's Alice [Drinks, 
Alice starts back]. 

Omnes [drinking]. — Here's Alice. 

lHo't^'T.— [Aside] By Jove ! 
[Fat Labourer gets pitcher to drink ; they pull it fiom hvm\ 
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Alice. — Oh ! what shall I do ? \to Mont] Can we 
get away without being seen ? 

Mont. — Well — a — really — a — by Jove — you know, 

1ST Labourer. — Now, lads, who'll give us a song ? 

Jack. — Aye, a song. Matt '11 give us a breezer. Come, 
old man \sinacks him on the back\, wake up, you've been as 
down in the mouth as a landsman in a gale o' wind since 
we came to the village. 

Matt. — Nay, haul in, mate, you're the best afloat at a 
yarn or a song ; give us that I hear you singing night after 
night on watch. 

Omnbs. — Aye, aye, that's right. 

Jack. — I don't know that I can remember it ; but if I 
strike a rock — 

Matt. — ^I'U lend you a hand, and get you over it 
somehow. 

1ST Labourer. — Order for a song. 

Omnes. — Aye, order, order [Fat Labourer gets pitcher 
again^ &c.] 

]During song Alice is greatly affected?[ 
. Jack \_sings\ — 

I. 

The glorious sun was shining brightly, 

As I wandered by the tide ; 
And these arms were folding tightly 
^^' , . Gentle Alice to my side. 

** Alice I Alice I" I cried fondly, 

" Tell me — have I won your love ? 
Say you love me, and me only, 
Swear it by yon sun above.*' 
And, with a kiss, 
She answered this — 
Thou art my sun, and I, the moon, do live 
For but one purpose, to reflect thy light ; 
Wert thou gone hence, and no more light would give, 
'Twould then, indeed, be everlasting night. 

II. 

The storm is raging, and the billows, 

With their ever boiling foam, 
Make cowards of stout-hearted fellows 

As they pray and think of home. 
The heavens above are rent asunder, 

The lightning flashes bright ; 
Our good ship quivers at the thunder, 

Oh ! God, it is a fearful night. 
Still o'er the noise 
\ I hear a voice — 

Thou art my sun, &c. 
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Matt [who has spied Alices interrupting]. — Hey, Jack — 
lads — there's a litde craft in petticoats listening to your 
piping. 

Jack. — ^A girl ! where ! wherp ! [Matt indicates arbour] 
What, in there ! oh, let s have her out ; [to arbour] oh, you 
sly little rogue, been listening, have you Well, you must 
pay the penalty. Messmates, what shall it be — ^glasses 
round, or kisses round ? 

Omnes. — Oh, kisses round, kisses round. 

Jaok. — Kisses — very well ; then I'll have first taste 
[advancing]. Now, my little darling, slip your cable and 
prepare for a broadside. 

[Gets to entrance of arbour^ all rise and press forward^ Jack 
sees her.] 

Jack. — ^Alice ! [takes off hat. — Mont, gives his arm to 
Alice, crowd falls backy Mont, and Alice exit slowly at back. 
Jack sinks into a seat ; short silence. Fat Labourer, who has 
not risen f gets pitcher and drinks ; crowd rush at him^ saying, 
'' 'es at it again :'' '' '611 swaller t pitcher an' all," dx.y 
(&c. They sit]. 

Matt. — Well, come, lads, never mind the little wench ; 
we didn't know as she'd got her sweetheart [Jack winces] 
with her, or we wouldn't have bothered her. [To Jack[ 
Come, messmate, finish your song. 

Jaok. — I don't feel well ; I have struck a rock. Finish 
it for me ; I can't. 

Matt. — Well, I'll do me best, but my voice, somehow, 
does'nt seem to answer the tiller like yours ; it all went, 
when I lost my leg. Never mind, here goes. 

Omnes. — " Aye ; go on, lad ;" " finish it for him," &c. 

Jack [during symphony]. — Oh, what will she think of me ! 

Matt [sings]. — 

III. 

The port is gained, and, loudly cheering. 

Soon we*re on the well-known shore ; 
Then I, buoyant with hope, yet fearing, 

Swiftly reach my lov'd one's door. 
** Alice ! Alice I" I cry fondly, 

** Tell me — have I still your love ? 
Say you love me, and me only, 

Swear it by yon sun above. 
And, with a kiss, 
She answers this — 
Thou art my sun, &c., &c. 

(Th^ Music for this 8m^, by Alfred Taylok, to be had on apfikaiion to tk< Printers «^ 
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Omnes. — [Cheer — •* Hear, hear," &c.] 
Matt, — Aye, that's not so bad for a battered old craft 
like me — but 1 say, lads, the lasses will be tired of waiting. 

1ST Labourer. — Aye, let's go and 'eve another dance. 
Omnes. — Aye, *' a dance," "a dance," &c. [All exit, 
except Fat Labourer, who lays asleep^ 

Matt.— Won't you come, Jack ? 

Jack. — No, Matt, I'll sit here awhile. I'll join you in 
a minute or two. 

Matt. — All right, my hearty, but all the bonny girls '11 
look glum till you show that handsome figure-head of 
yours among them. Well, I'll go and look on, as my 
yard-arm — I mean my yard-leg — is not nimble enough 
for dancing. 
[Sees Fat Labourer, wlw has got pitcher and is drinking.l 

Hellow ! old porpoise, if you take in any more cargo 
you'll be overloaded and swamp [Leads him off] . 

Jack. — Well; the storm has broken. What an unlucky 
beggar I am. A few minutes ago I was happy and full of 
bright hopes, and now — Pshaw ! what right have I to 
think or care for her; I, a mere sailor, who only works 
for the honour of his country. She's a lady, and that 

lubber that was with her — well, I suppose he's a 

gentleman, and doesn't work at all. Her sweetheart. 
Matt, said — perhaps her husband- oh ! what a fool I've 
been. I've been thinking that a girl, a mere child, could 
love, and be true to her love, as a woman can ; I might 
as well expect a cutter to carry as much canvas as a man- 
o'-war frigate [rising] . I wish I'd never come back to 
this place ; I was happy as I was — sailing in a sea^ of 

romance and nonsense. I thought I loved her— I 

don't. What do I care ; I can forget her. Yes, I'll leave 
this place at once [sees flowers in arbour] . Ah ! she's 
left some flowers. There can be no harm in me taking one 
[approaches arbour] ^ No, I'll not ; they'll soon lade — 
like her love. I'll go and dance. There are lots of pretty 
lasses on the green [going — stops] . I will have a flower, 
though. Yes [gets one], and I'll give it to one of the 
village girls [hsses it, and puts it in his breast ; sees locket]. 
Ah ! the locket I gave her ; she promised that as long as 
she loved me she would keep my picture in her heart 
[opens it]. It's empty [sitting ; sees photographs]. What 
are these ? Ah ! my photograph, and — that other fool's ; 
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both fit the locket. What does this mean ? she cannot 
wear both these [Enter A lice, hurriedly]. 

Alice. — No one here ; Jack, I suppose, is dancing. 
Kisses round, indeed ! Well, I must get his locket and 
photo — so stupid of Montie to leave them here [advances 
to arbour, sees Jack], Jack ! Mr. Arnold 

Jack [starting from reverie and retaining locket and 
photos\ — Miss Goldie 

Alice, — A — how do you do [holding out hand] ? 

Jack [eagerly taking hand]. — Very well, thank you. 
Miss — Miss — your name is Miss Goldie ? 

Alice. — Of course ; you know it is. 

Jack [aside], — Thank goodness for that, at least. 
[Aloud] I mean-i^you are not — or, rather — are you ? 

Alice. — Quite well, thanks [short pause]. 

Jack. — You will be rather surprised to see me. 

Alice. — Yes, I had begun to think that I should never 
see you again. 

Jack [eagerly]. — Then you wished for my return ? 

Alice. — Oh, yes ; 1 am always glad to see old friends 
and 

Jack. — ^Yes. 

Alice . — Acquaintances. 

Jack — Oh, Alice ! when I left we were more than ac- 
quaintances ; there was more than friendship between us ; 
we were 



Alicb. — Children. 

Jack. — Yes [Dropping her hand] . 

-I came back to look for- 

•These flowers ? 

-No! 



Alice .- 
Jack.- 
Alice.- 
Jack.- 
Alioe.- 
Jack.- 



-What then ? This ? [producing lockeU] 

-Yes. 

-I found it in the arbour with this picture [gives 

it with Mont's photo] . 

Alice. — [Looking in locket, then going to arbour and seeking.] 
-What are you looking for ? 

-There was another 

-Locket ? 
■Photograph. 



Jack.- 
Alice.- 
Jack.- 
Alioe.- 
Jack.- 
Alice.- 
Jacx.- 



■The locket will hold but one. 

-You have got it. Oh, do give it to me ! 

•For why ? 
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Alice .^ — Because — because I want it — 

Jack. — To show to your friends — to that fellow who 
has just left you ; to say, ** See, here is the boy, the poor 
village boy, who had the presumption to love w^, the 
Squire's daughter." Nay, do not stop me ! I did love 
you, Alice; I thought you returned that love. I went into 
the world, thinking only of you, living only for you. I 
forgot the difference in our positions — ^I forgot everything, 
save that I loved. Through six long years I've worked 
and worked, longing for the day when I should see you 
again. That day has come ; and what do I find ? All my 
happy dreams are at an end, and I awake to a stern reality. 
You tell me we were only children — play fellows, you tell 
me — [sees her crying] I pain you ? Well, I will say no 
more. It would perhaps have been bfetter had I said 
nothing. Miss Goldie, I will stay no longer, since my 
presence seems to annoy you. Good-bye, good-bye ! 
[Going] . 

Alice [Starting up] . — Oh, Jack ! Jack ! forgive me. 

Jack [Rushing back] . — Oh, what do I hear ? 

Alice [Recovering herself] . — I said, give me back the 
photograph. 

Jack [giving it]. — ^And you will wear it ? You will 
sometimes think of me when I'm away ? 

Mont [Outside]. — ^Alice! 

Alice. — Hush ! here's Montie coming. [Aside^ He 
always does when he's not wanted. [Aloud] When do you 
go away ? 

Jack. — In an hour. 

Alice. — ^And I shall see you again ? 

Jack. — Perhaps never. 'T would be better so [she turns 
atvay]. You'll say good-bye ? 

Alice [Still turned away]. — Good-bye. 

Jack [Tahss her hand]. — Good bye. God bless you 
[Going]. 

Alice [Turning round]. — Oh, he's going. Jack! [A^ turns] 
I mean Mr. Arnold [insinuatingly] T — I may be here again 
in half an hour. 

Jack [Rushing back and embracing her]. — Oh, Alice ! then 
you love me still ? 

Mont [Outside]. — Alice ! Where are you ? 

Alice. — Here's that stupid Montie. Yes — at least, 
No — Oh, what shall I say ! Now do go, there's a dear boy. 
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Jack. — In half-an-hour I shall see you ? 

Alice. — Yes, yes ; please do go. 

Jack. — Till then. 
[Kisses hand and exit Alice kisses his photOy and puts it 
in her bosom. Enter Mont, with book,] 

Mont. — A — really — it's — ^a — too bad to slip a fellow, 
you know — by Jove — I've — a — been so miserable. 

Alice [^^<?].— Serve you right. 

Mont. — Yes — a — you know — I've got a '* Language of 
Flowers " [showing book\ and — a — really — I can't make 
it out, you know [looking in hooTc]. Here's — ^advice — rhu- 
barb, — argument — fig, by Jove — 3, — rhubarb and figs — arn't 
flowers, are they ? 

Alice [laughing].— Oh, you stupid thing. 

Mont. — A — really — ^you know. By Jove — fancy me 
with a stick of rhubarb and a fig in my button-hole. 

Alice [laughing]. — Oh, you silly fellow. Come, take 
your hat, and bring the flowers into the house ; we'll 
arrange them there [Exit.] 

Mont, [gathering flowers into hat]. — A — really — plea- 
sure, you know — delighted to oblige you. [Aside] By Jove, 
I shall get cold. [Aloud'\ A — certainly — really. [Looking 
round] Why, she's gone ! 

[Running off with hat, runs up against Matt, upsets hat and 
flowers. Enter Matt.] 

M^tt. — Avast, you lubber, can't you steer your course 
without running broadside of a fellow } 

Mont. — A — ^really — ten thousand pardons, you know. 

Matt. — Nay, one '11 do, mate. 

Mont. — I— a — hope — a — really, that I've not hurt you. 

Matt. — Hurt me [laughs], no, you hav'nt hurt me ; but 
Tin afraid your cargo suffered, my hearty. 
[Helps to pick flowers into hat.~\ 

Mont. — A — thanks — very much — a. — really [produces 
money]. Will you drink my health ? [Offers money.] 

Matt. — ^What's your name "i 

Mont. — A — Montague Drawl ; the Honourable Mon- 
tague Drawl, you know. 

Matt. — Thank you [inocking\. Well — a — really — Mr. 
Honourable Montague Drawl, you know. Esquire — a — 
really — delighted to — a — drink your health [natural^ if 
you'll drink mine afterwards. I'm not proud, and don't 
mind liaving a glass with you ; but I can't take any money for 
picking up a few flowers, that I helped to knock down. 
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Mont, \still offering\. — Well — a — but really — you 
know 

Matt \skarply\ — I tell you I don't want thee brass ; 
put it in thee pocket, and give it to thee washerwoman, to 
put a bit of extra starch in thee collar. \Turns away.] 

Mont. — A— really— I — a— thought as you had a 
wooden leg — you know— a — really — no offence, I hope. 

Matt [/urning], — Not the least bit in the world ; but, 
remember, lad, it's better to have a wooden leg than a 
wooden head. 

Mont, {^pretending to laugh], — Yeas — a — really — that's 
very good — by Jove ! [ Going to exit]. 

Matt [turns away], — Is it ? I'm glad you like it. 

Mont. — Yes — a — very good indeed, you know — a — 
really —yes — a [savagefy] devilish good [Exit']. 

Matt [looking in arbour]. — I wonder where Jack's 
gone ! Ah, he never thought that in bringing me here, 
he was bringing me home. Home! nay, I've no home 
now, but the ocean — and still, this place used to be as dear 
to me as salt water to a tar. All looks pretty much the 
same as it did when I left, 15 years ago : naught seems 
changed but the faces I meet — they are all, all strange, and 
don't seem so kind as the old ones. Let me see [loohing 
round]. On this tree, I remember cutting my initials [^oes 
to it]. Ah, here's " i?/," grown rough, ugly, and out of 
shape ; but where's the " G." Vanished altogether — as it 
has vanished from my life. Yes, I am Matt now, and 
nothing more. The other name has gone from the bark, 
and lives but in the heart of the tree— leaving only ** M " 
for Matt, grown rough, ugly, and out of shape [Sits]. 

My father, I hear, is strong and well. I suppose he 
has forgotten his scamp of a son, who in return for kind- 
ness, gave him only sorrow and care : he spoiled me by 
indulgence in every whim, he gave me too much canvas, and 
I swamped. The last time that I saw him, we quarrelled, 
and in a fit of passion he struck me. Then — I don't know 
what possessed me, I was mad, I think — I struck him back, 
and rushed out here. Sitting on this very seat, I recalled 
all his kindness, and almost cursed myself for a coward, 
and still I had not the pluck to go back and ask his pardon. 
I went away to sea — and I've been happy there, happy as 
a king — still sometimes, when I've been alone at night, IVe 
felt how friendless I was, and but for Jack, bless his merry 
fjstce and light heart, but for leaving him, I think I should 
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have jumped overboard into the still water, and there 
would have been an end of it [Siis in reverie. Enter Alice], 

Alice. — There, IVe got rid of that stupid Montie again. 
Tve left him lying on the grass by the side of the duck- 
pond, studying the language of flowers. Oh, there's Jack ! 
{mistaking Matt /or Jack]. 'Hem ! Why doesn't he look ? 
'Hem ! He ought to rush into my arms and kiss me. 
I wish he would. 'Hem ! He won't look; I'll surprise him 
{Approaches him gently from behind^ then bends his head 
back and kisses his /ace\ 

Matt [starting up], — Shiver my timbers ! A broad- 
side ! 

Alice [startieg back^ aud rubbing her lips], — Gracious ! 
It isn't Jack. 

Matt. — It's the little craft from the arbour, there. 

Alice. — Oh ! Sir, I beg you'll excuse me. 

Matt. — Don't mention it. I rather liked it. . 

Alice. — But I mistook you for a friend. 

Matt. — Are you sure you were mistaken ? 

Alice. — Oh ! yes, sir. 

Matt. — Then you think I'm not a friend. 

Alice. — No, I didn't mean that; but I thought that 
Ja — that somebody was here. 

Matt. — Then I'm nobody ? 

Alice. — Sir, your understanding's bad. 

Matt — Thank you, I use the best I've got [showing 
wooden leg\ 

Alice. — The fact is, I came here expecting to meet a 
gentleman, and 

Matt. — And you only find a sailor ? 

Alice. — My conduct must seem very strange } 

Matt. — Not at all, my little dear. 

Alice [indignantly], — You've a good cheek. 

Matt. — And you like to kiss it, eh } Well now, as 
you say that smack was not intended for me 

Alice. — No, indeed. 

Matt. — 'Twould be very wrong of me to keep it. Do 
you follow me ? [taking her hand]. 

Alice. — Let me go in ; how dare you ! 

Matt [detaining her] , — Well, I owe you that, and, as 
you were fined kisses round just now, you owe me one. 
Hadn't we better each pay our debts at once ? . , 

Alice.— Oh, sir ! what do you mean ? Let mgjjgo. 

Matt. — ^Well, to speak plainly, I mean having a kiss. 
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Alice \ trying to get away]. — How dare you, sir ! Oh, 
if Jack were here 

Matt. — And if he was [laughing] he should have one 
too. 

Alice [struggling] . — He would not ; he has too much 
respect for Alice Goldie. 

Matt [starting, and looking in her face] . — ^Alice Goldie ! 
Are you Alice Goldie, daughter of Squire Goldie ? 
Alice. — Yes, yes ! Oh, fet me go. 

Matt. — Then I must have a kiss — nay, don't refuse 
me. I've nursed you, my lass, on my knee, aye, many a 
score times. You don't remember me ? No, of course 
not ; you were only a little toddling bairn, when I left — 
you don't remember your old scamp of a brother 

Alice. — Brother ! Are you Mattie, who ran away ever 
so long ago ? 

Matt. — The same, lass, the same, all that's left of me 
[indicating leg]. I've bought experience and wisdom at 
the cost of fifteen years' hard toil and the loss of a limb. 
Aye, since I left, I've brushed off the mud and been 
trampled on by many dirty feet. 

Alice. — Then you really are Matt ? 

Matt. — Not a doubt of it. 

Alice. — It all seems like a dream. Do you know Jack ? 

Matt. — What ! Jack Arnold ? I should think I do — 
know him, why he's the best fellow in the world ; saved 
me from drowning once ; but for him I should never have 
seen my dear little sister again [puts his arm round her 
waist and leads to seat]. But, come, let's sit down ; my 
leg's a pensioner, and objects to active service. [Th^ sit?^ 

Alice. — I'm glad you like him. 

Matt. — What, the leg ? 

Alice. — No ; Jack — I mean Mr. Arnold. 

Matt. — Why 'i do you know him } 

Alice. — Yes— a— little. 

Matt. — Why, what's this [taking locket] ? a locket in 
shape of a heart. Shiver my timbers ! Jack's parting gift 
to his child love. Oh, oh ! you sly little puss, I see which 
way the wind blows [Alice looks down]. Then who's that 
fancy rigged craft with the cargo of flowers ? 

Alice. — Do you mean Montie ? 

Matt. — ^Aye, that's him; [mocking] Mr. Honourable 
Montague Drawl — you know — Esquire. 
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Alice.— Oh, he's such a silly thing; he's proposed to 
me nine times within the last month. 
[Enter Jack at back,^ 

Jack. — I'll ask her plainly, and know my fate at once. 
[Sees Matt and Alice, who are talking\ Ah ! his arm round 
her waist. 

Matt. — But you will not marry him ; you shall not 
marry that fellow. 

Jack. — What do I hear ! 

Matt. — You will plead my cause with your father, will 
you not ; and when you are a sailor's bride, we shall all 
be bound by ties as strong as a ship's cable. 

Jack. — Oh, Matt ! Matt ! Oh, the treacherous villain ! 

Matt. — And of course we shall be very sorry to dis- 
appoint the fool, or in any way to cut him out. 

Alice. — Yes ; and then we can snub him continually, 
until it at length enters his foolish head that he is not 
wanted here. 

Jack. — Oh, am I mad ? Am I 

Matt. — And all will go merry as the marriage bell. 
But, I say, I've not had that kiss yet — come, here's suc- 
cess to our scheme, and a speedy voyage to the rejected 
one [going to kiss — Jack rushes between them\ . 

[Music : *' Hearts and Homes."] 

Matt. 1 t , , 
. — Jack ! 

Alice. I •' 

Jack 



— [to Matt]. — Stand off ! lest I strike you. 
— [to Alice]. — Miss Goldie, I have overheard 
your conversation with this — this friend of mine. I am 
sorry that I have, for it has well-nigh broken my heart. 

Matt. — But, Jack 

Jack [turning to him\. — Don't speak a word, villain^ 
treacherous villain ! I once saved your life ; when none 
else dared, I plunged into the roaring waves and rescued 
you. Had I known what I know now, I'd have let you 
drown, aye, a thousand times, ere I'd have raised one 
finger to save you. 

Alice. — Jack, Jack ! 

Jack [turning to her\. — Don't speak a word, heartless, 
frivolous coquet ; no need to snub me, it has at length 
entered this head, this poor foolish head, that I am not 
wanted. - > 

Alice. — Oh ! Jack, iiear me.- 
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Jack. — No ; I have heard you toOcC^tpn. I know that 
voice, so skilled to deceive and lie. I thought you both 
loved me. 

Matt. — But, Jack ' 

Jack \Jiercely to Aim] . — Don't speak a word. 

Alice. — Oh, Jack ! 

Jaci^ \fiercely to ^].-r-Dpn't speak a word \_ske shrinks 
bacK\. I came here to my home, thinking that I held a 
place in both your hearts. " Hearts and Homes ! " what 
have I to do with either ? nothing. I am only a stray cur, 
that must crouch in a doorstep or lie to be lacked by the 
passers-by \Going\. 

Jack \waving them Sack], — Miss Goldie and you, sir, 
you have kicked the cur ; let it go in peace. [Exit slowty!\ 

Alice [to Matt.] — There, sir, you see what you have 
done. I know something dreadful will happen. Oh! I 
could cry my eyes out What can have made him so angry ? 

Matt.— I should say he's either half-seas-over or leaky 
here [touching head\ Dam'd if he didn't think I was 
making up to you. 

Alice. — But he must not go. Why don't you run after . 
him } 

Matt. — Why don't I run } Why don't I hop, you mean. 

Alice. — ^Yes, yes ; quick, quick, oh ! do bring him back. 

Matt [going\ . — Aye, lass, I will, I'll clap on all canvas 
and overhaul your crazy craft. Ill warrant he'll come 
back and beg your pardon in less time than you could 
drain a glass o' grog [exit quickly] . 

Alice. — Oh, I am so frightened. Whatever could he 
mean ? He'll perhaps kill himself, or Matt, or — or — some- 
thing awful. 

Squire [outside] . — ^Alice ! Alice ! 

Alice. — Oh, here's papa, now. I knew something 
dreadful would come ; how unfortunate. I'll go after them 
[going] . Stay ; V\\ speak to him about Mattie. 

[Enter Squire.] 

Squire.— Oh, here you are. What have you been 
loitering for, dinner's been ready half-an-hour. Where's 
Montague ? 

Alice. — Oh, I don't know, papa [looking off after Jack] . 
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Squirb. — Don't know! Why, what's the matter ? 
You look excited ? 

Alice [laughing], — Oh, what nonsense. Come, and sit 
down [leading him to seat]. 

Squire. — But the dinner, my dear ? 

Alice. — Now, just a moment;. I want a little serious 
talk with you papa. 

Squire. — Yes ; but the dinner ? 

Alice. — Oh, never mind the dinner, I'm not at all 
hungry. 

Squire. — Well, but my dear, I am, very hungry. 

Alice. — Yes, but do sit down, there's a dear old pa^ 
just a minute. [Looking anxiously off] Oh, I wonder if 
he's found him ! 

Squire [sitting], — Well, Alice, what is it ? You've not 
been quarrelling with Montague, have you ? 

Alice. — Oh, bother Montague. No, papa [kneeling at 
his feet J and playing with his coat button?^ Papa, dear, I'm 
your only child, am I not ? 

Squire [smoothing her hair]. — ^Yes, my darling, yes. 

Alice. — Then — you — you don't remember [dreaking 
iff] — pa, dear, don't you think my hair's getting darker ? 

Squire. — No, love, I don't notice it. You were 
saying 

Alice. — Oh, yes. I was saying — what was I saying ? 
Oh, yes, you don't remember [breaking off], but, you know, 
it used to be so nice and light. 

Squire. — ^Yes, my dear, yes. Was that what you 
wanted to tell me ? That certainly is serious. 

Alice. — Oh, no, papa. I wanted to tell you that — 
that — oh, here's a button come off your coat. 
[She has nervously twisted it off.] 

Squire. — Come, darling, dinner's waiting. 

Alice. — Yes, I know, papa, but — [pause] papa 

Squire. — Yes, dear. 

Alice. — Do you remember — my brother Mattie ? 

Squire [angrily]. — Don't mention that bad lad, you 
know I forbid you. No, I have forgotten him. 

Alice. — Nay, don't be angry ; you know you have not 
forgotten him. Hav'nt you called your favourite hunter 
Matt — your favourite pointer's Matt. I even heard the 
parrot say, "Matt, Matt," the other day; she could not 
have done so had she not heard you. No, father, you have 
not foi^otten him. 
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Squire. — He was a bad lad ; he forgot the respect due 
to a good father — ^why should I remember him ? Nay, 
very probably he is dead, or if he lives, cares naught for 
me — to whom he bade farewell with a blow. Do not 
speak of him — it is painful. 

Alice. — Father, he it not dead ; he lives, praying only 
for your forgiveness 

Squire [eagerfy], — You have seen him. Have you seen 
him ? Tell me, is he well ? 

Alice. — Yes — at least — No ; I have seen one who 
knows him, and tells me so. Oh, pa, dear, forgive him, he 
is a good fellow. You were passionate ; he the same. 
He is your son — let me plead for him. 

Squire. — 'Tis useless. Had he come to me that night 
and asked me to pardon him, all would have been well. 
But no ; he chose rather that we should part. My child, 
we Aave parted, never to meet again. 

[Enier Jack and Matt at back, arm-in-arm. They stop and 
listen.] 
Alice. — But if you should meet ? And if he was to 
come and tell you that, through all these years, he has 
toiled and toiled, longing for time to erase his sin ; cheered 
only by the hope that, one day, he might regain that 
affection and love which I uow beg for him. Were he to 
come and say, " Father, Father, forgive me,' you would 
hot refuse — you could not ? 

Squire. — Darling, he will never do so, his heart is too 
* hardened. 

Alice. — But if he did, and I fear not he will ? ^ 

Squire. — That, indeed, would be the happiest moment 
^ ,; of my life. 
;■ Alice. — You would receive him gladly ? 

Squire {enthusiastically]. — Gladly ! 

Alice. — ^You promise me ? 

Squire. — I do. 

Matt \rushing forward^. — Father, forgive me ! 

Alice [running to Jack] — Jack ! 

Squire [warmly]. — My boy! [about to shake hands, turns 
away] Why, hang it, sir ! are you here ? 

Matt. — ^Yes, dad, Tm here, all but the right leg. 

Squire. — So you've come back. Why, you scoundrel ! 

Alice. — Pa, reijiember your promise. 

Squire. — Oh, I see ; I've been trapped into this. 
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[To Matt] But it won't do, sir ; you havn't a leg to stand 
upon. 

Matt. — Pardon me. A merciful Providence has spared 
me the left, and a ship's carpenter has furnished me with a 
good substitute for the missing right. I was the architect 
— in fact, it was made entirely out of my own head. 

Squire. — ^Ah, I see it's wooden. 

Jack [ai back to Alice]. — ^Matt has explained all. What 
an ass I have made of myself — jealous of your brother. 

Squire. — Sir, you have attempted to trick me into for- 
giving your unpardonable offence. 

Matt. — No, father, Alice was not aware of my presence 
when she interceded for me, like the good little angel that 
she is. 

Squire. — Confound it, sir, what am I to do ? 

Matt. — Say you surrender, and give me your blessing. 

Squire. — Well, well, I suppose I must. Here \shaking 
Aands]. 

Alice [pushing ]2ick/orward]. — Go along — now — ^go on. 

Jack. — What am I to say ? 

Alice. — Oh, something — ^anything ; go on. 

Jack \advancing she^nshly\ — I — I beg your pardon, sir, 
I beg your pardon, but— while you're in the humour — a — 
perhaps you'd kindly — I mean — perhaps — while you're in 

the humour {Aside to Alice] Oh, I shall never get 

it out. 

Squire. — Why, what does he mean ? Who the hang- 
ment are you, sir } 

Matt. — Let me speak. This, dad, is my dearest, and, 
'till to-day, my only friend. Aye, and he's not a stranger 
to you, either. Jack Arnold used to live in these parts. 

Squire. — ^Jack Arnold ! What, the son of old Widow 
Arnold ? 

Jack. — The same. 

Matt. — And the meaning is, that he's loved Alice for 
six years or more. Aye, and she's done the same for him, 
or I'm wrong in my soundings. 

Jaoe \with locket which he has taken from herneclc\. — She 
has worn my image in her heart since the day we parted ; 
[i^ens locJcet] see, 'tis there still. 

[matt goes to tree and begins cutting with penknife. Enter 
Mont, with hook and photograph.] 

Mont, [running on']. — ^A — really — ^Alice — ^you know— • 
[sses Matt]. By Jove, that low amphibious fellow [aside[. 
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Matt {looking up]. — Hellow ! How are you, Mr. 
Honourable Montague Drawl, you know. Esquire [Mocking]. 

Mont [to Alice]. — I say — a — as I was stooping, you 
know, to — a — pluck a lily from the duck-pond, I — a — 
really — I — a — found my photograph floating there. 

Alice. — Did you ? 

Mont. — ^Yeas. I — a — thought you — a — really — must 
have lost it, you know. 

Alice. — No, I threw it to the geese [All laugh]. 

Matt [looking up], — And, by Gad, I think one of 'em's 
' got it [All lav^h]. 

Mont. — No — a — really — a — you know 

Matt. — I say, mate, I think you'd better steer your 
course back to the duck-pond, and pluck the willows that 
grow on the shore to make you a hatband. 

Mont, [looking in book], — A — '* Willow," " Willow," — a 
— what does that mean ? 

Jack [to Squire] — You will not refuse to give your 
daughter to a sailor ? 

Squire, — ^How can I, when my son is one also ? No, 
no ; take her, my boy, if you have her consent. 

Jack [to Alice]. — Alice, what do you say ? Ah ! I read 
by that smile [Kisses her]. 

Matt. — " And with a kiss, she answered this," [Humming], 
Alice. — ** I shall always love you, Jack." 
Mont, [still looking in book"]. — ''Willow" — a — Forsaken, 
by Jove / 

Squire. — Matt, what are you doing there ? 

Matt. — Taking back my old name, carving in the G. 
Here's the M for Matt, rough, ugly, and out of shape ; and 
here's the G for Goldie, bright, well formed, and, above all, 
so deeply engraved, that it will never vanish while life is in 
the tree. \Comes forward,] 
[Shouts outside,] 

Squire. — See, here come the lads. They shall know 
you. [Enter Labourers, &c.] Now, lads, don't be shy. 
Sit down, sit down. Landlord, some ale. [Enter Land- 
lord with pitcher.] Now, lads, listen to' me. That's right, 
fill your mugs 'they do so"]. To-day you are celebrating 
harvest home. A short time since I told you that a rare 
harvest had been reaped ; it has, a glorious one. My 
granary is full to overflowing ; for, to-day I have gathered 
bij not only my son [indicating Matt; cheers'], whom I 
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looked upon as lost, but also a son-in-law. [CAeers."] You 
see them here, in dresses of which ill men should be proud. 
They are two honest British tars. [CAeers."] Drink their 
health, lads, drink their health. [^TAey do so^ 

Jack \advancing\. — Messmates \cheers\, thank you very 
much for drinking the health of my brother \cheers\ and 
myself, and now I should like to give you a toast — drink it 

bumpers, for it deserves it. Here's '* Hearts and 



m 



Homes" [drink; cheers. Music, '^ Hearts and Homes'*']. 
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the Library on or before the last date 
stamped below, 

A flue of five oenta a day ia incurred 
by retaining it beyond the apecified 
time. 
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